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the poor and the perversities of the laws, with the imaginative sympathy
of a great novelist who was also a trained lawyer.
Fielding's magistracy marks a turning-point in the social history of
London; it coincides with the first effective measure dealing with the
horrors of gin-drinking, due partly at least to himself. Part of his code,
it is true, was eto bring a rogue to the gallows*,9 a maxim which has
now a curious ring, but another part was to save the young and reclaim-
able from the contaminating influence of prison. He was fully conscious
of the seething underworld of London, ready to sack and burn, which
might at any moment overwhelm the very scanty forces of law and
order, 'When a mob of chairmen or servants, or a gang of thieves or
sharpers, are almost too big for the civil authority, what,' he asks, * must
be the case in a seditious tumult or general riot.'10
The spirit of his magistracy can best be gathered from the Covent
Garden Journalin which he tried to give the public some of that know-
ledge of social evils and their causes which he himself learned at Bow
Street. For instance,
.,. several wretches being apprehended the night before by Mr Welch, were
brought before Mr Fielding and Mr Errington: when one who was in a dread-
ful condition from the itch was recommended to the overseers; another, who
appeared guilty of no crime but poverty, had money given her to enable her
to follow her trade in the market....
He used the case of a poor woman, 'mother of three small children,
charged with the petty larceny of a cap, value threepence' (whom he
discharged against the strict rigour of the law, 'the evidence not being
positive*) to denounce the law by which those accused of the most
trifling thefts, often on very questionable evidence, were committed for
trial at the Sessions.11 He made repeated protests against the public
executions at Tyburn: 'we sacrifice the lives of men, not for the reform-
ation but for the diversion of the populace'.
John Fielding, who succeeded him and ruled at Bow Street from
1754 to 1780, developed his brother's policy. He identified the office
with social reform^ made it more efficient in dealing with street out-
rages and laid the foundations of a paid and permanent police. He
turned his attention especially to the deserted boys and girls from whom
the thieves, and prostitutes of London were largely recruited. His plan